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thinking, there is something almost pathetic in this loyal
self-deception; and therefore I have never been offended
by certain passages in ' Our Old Home ' which appear to
have caused some irritation in touchy Englishmen. There
is something, he says by way of apology, which causes an
American in England to take up an attitude of antagonism.
* These people think so loftily of themselves, and so con-
temptuously of everybody else, that it requires more
generosity than I possess to keep always in perfectly good
humour with them.7 That may be true; for, indeed, I
believe that all Englishmen, whether ostentatiously cosmo-
politan or ostentatiously patriotic, have a peculiar type of
national pride at least as offensive as that of Frenchmen,
Germans, or Americans; and, to a man of Hawthorne's
delicate perceptions, the presence of that sentiment would
reveal itself through the most careful disguises. But that
which really caused him to cherish his antagonism was, I
suspect, something else : he was afraid of loving us too well;
he feared to be tempted into a denial of some point of his
patriotic creed; he is always clasping it, as it were, to his
bosom, and vowing and protesting that he does not surrender
a single jot or tittle of it. Hawthorne in England was like
a plant suddenly removed to a rich soil from a dry and
thirsty land. He drinks in at every pore the delightful in-
fluences of which he has had so scanty a supply. An old
cottage, an ivy-grown wall, a country churchyard with its
quaint epitaphs, things that are commonplace to most
Englishmen and which are hateful to the sanitary inspector,
are refreshing to every fibre of his soul. He tries in vain
to take the sanitary inspector's view. In spite of himself he
is always falling into the romantic tone, though a sense that
he ought to be sternly philosophical just gives a humorous